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THE BROOK 

By J. Francis Murphy 



J. FRANCIS MURPHY, AMERICAN LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTER 

In studying the work of J. Francis Murphy, one of America's 
simplest and at the same time most poetic landscape-painters, and 
withal a man from whom the world has much to expect, one is 
reminded of two pregnant and prophetic utterances by John Ruskin. 
Said that critic: 

4 'The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see- 
something and tell what it sazv in a plain way. Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thousands can think for one who 
can see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion, all in one. 
Therefore, finding the world of literature [and we may interline, with- 
out doing violence to Ruskin's thought, of art] more or less divided 
into thinkers and seers, I believe that we shall find also that the seers 
are wholly the greater race of the two." 

And again: "As the admiration of mankind is found in our times 
to have in great part passed from men to mountains, and from human 
emotion to natural phenomena, we may anticipate that the great 
strength of art will also be warped in this direction; with this notable 
result for us, that whereas the greatest painters or painter of classical 
and mediaeval periods, being wholly devoted to the representation of 
humanity, furnished us with but little to examine in landscape, the 
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greatest painters or painter of modern times will in all probability be 
devoted to landscape principally; and further, because in represent- 
ing human emotions words surpass painting, but in representing 
natural scenery painting surpasses words, we may anticipate also that 
the painter and poet (for convenience sake I here use the words in 
opposition) will somewhat change their relations of rank in illustrat- 
ing the mind of the age; that the painter will become of more impor- 
tance, the poet of less." 

We have lived to see the prophecy of this latter extract realized, 
and most of us are now willing to accept the dicta of the former as a 
statement of fact. 

The poetry of words has lost its hold upon the public — verse to-day 
is little more than the recreation of the dilettanti — and the poetry of 
paint is in the ascendant. Present-day Spensers, Miltons, Words- 
worths, and Byrons are classed with spring disorders, and the products 
of their throes find an unsympathetic public. The appeal of the poet 
of words, once so potent, we to-day wish made in a different wa}- — 
pictorially. 

On the other hand, the historical picture and the story-telling 
picture have lost much of their charm, and the conventional, the 
picturesque, the "tragic" landscape, is likewise on the wane, and 
those simple, sympathetic, poetic bits of scenery, in which, as Lowell 
would express it, an instinct "groping blindly above it for light climbs 
to a soul in grass and flowers," are being recognized as the master- 
pieces of landscape-painting. 

It is by this class of work that J. Francis Murphy makes his 
appeal, and it is by this that he has attained rank among American 
landscapists. He sees something and tells what he sees in a plain way, 
and he is, therefore, entitled to be classed in the category of those 
whom Ruskin denominates the seers of art. 

Despite the change of the times, and the hopeful indications that 
landscape-painters are devoting themselves more assiduously to poetic 
interpretations of simple scenes, the seers of art are still lamentably 
in the minority. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his discourse to the students 
of the Royal Academy in 1788, said that the painters who had culti- 
vated with success the poetry of art in landscape were few indeed, 
and this observation, made over a century ago, might be made to-day 
with less qualification than one would wish. 

Of the acres of canvas annually made verdant, florid, russet, iri- 
descent with paint in these latter days, much subserves little purpose 
other than to set forth the cleverness or the technical ability of the 
artist, much is but a copy of nature without the convincing content of 
nature, much is but an expression of personal whim's and conceits. 
It is the exceptional picture that arrests our attention by its simple, 
soulful content, the exceptional artist who commands our respect and 
love because he sees more in simple scenes than we do, and pictures 
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what he sees in such a way as to touch our hearts. The work of the 
many has its day and is forgotten, that of the few alone survives. 

If one were asked to characterize the art of Murphy, one could not 
do so better than by saying that he has in a marked degree this abil- 
ity to make much of commonplace scenes by the faithful transcription 
of locality, and at the same time by the infusion of poetic sentiment 
into everything he transcribes. In landscape he is one of the most 
poetic painters America has produced. Simple in the selection of his 




SUNSET 

By J. Francis Murphy 

themes, unpretentious in his compositions, synthetic in his treatment, 
not given to sharp contrasts of form or color, he has relied for his 
effects on simple, straightforward rendering, told in the plain terms of 
personal interpretation. 

There is a sameness, many perhaps would say a tameness, in his 
most notable canvases. The accompanying illustrations will give a 
fair idea of the artist's selection of scenes. These are without excep- 
tion simplicity itself. His spirit is essentially pastoral. He has 
left other artists to depict desolate beaches, rock-bound shores, 
mountain crags silhouetted against an azure background, gorges 
threaded with foaming torrents, white-capped seas, and even broad 
stretches of placid lake, storm clouds, and in short, all the sterner, 
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grander, more tragic views and moods of nature. He prefers a brook 
to a river, a quiet pond to the ocean, a copse to a forest, a meadow 
to a wide expanse of desert or prairie. 

It is not that he is out of sympathy with, cannot appreciate, the 
grander aspects of nature: it is that his spirit is essentially gentle, and 
that these simpler scenes are more congenial to him, and hence make 
a stronger appeal to him. Should he undertake to paint the wondrous 
mountain scenery that delights Thomas Moran, or the stormy deep 




EARLY FALL 

By J. Francis Murphy 

Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 

that has furnished Winslow Homer the themes for his best work, he 
would feel doubtless that he was venturing on forbidden ground. 

To revert again to the poets of words, by way of illustration, his 
spirit is the calm, reflective, penetrative spirit of Wordsworth, not the 
tense, impetuous, stormy spirit of Byron. "The Giaour," "The 
Corsair," "Manfred," would be utterly foreign to the nature of 
Wordsworth, though a perfect reflex of the nature of Byron. And 
so storm scenes or any of the sterner aspects of the world would be 
utterly foreign to the nature of Murphy, however well they might 
suit the genius of an artist less simple in his habits of thought and 
action. 

Murphy has developed a special fondness for autumn scenes, and 
even these canvases are differentiated from those of most other paint- 
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A CLOUDY AFTERNOON 
By J. Francis Murphy 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 

ers who have essayed to depict the declining year. He does not run 
riot in russets or let gorgeous foliage dominate his pictures. On the 
other hand, he is equally chary in his use of the sober grays, so preva- 
lent at this season. He has as little sympathy with the dreary, sorrow- 
ful phase of the year's waning as he has with its pride of color. His 
autumn scenes are suffused with a flood of yellow or golden tints. 
They have the season's inherent melancholy, but this minor note is 
vague and tender. 

The nature Murphy paints is invariably nature in repose. Occa- 
sionally he gives us a New England spring scene, bright with blossoms 
and redolent of the teeming spirit of the year. But these are the 
exceptions. The artist's spirit has its minor chord, and delighting in 
dreamy reflections, he chooses scenes and seasons in keeping with his 
dominant mood, enveloping his presentations of scenery in a veil of 
golden tone, through which appear in a sort of dream-way the out- 
lines of the meadows, trees, and hills that enter into his compositions. 

And what is all-important, his art is the reflex of the man. 
Refined, gentle, sympathetic himself, his work betrays no conces- 
sions to vulgar tastes, no following of fashions, no striving for strik- 
ing, effects. Knowing the man intimately, one could hazard a fair 
conjecture as to the character of his work. 
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As is the case with many of our best painters, Murphy is a self- 
taught artist. He was born in Oswego, New York, in 1853, moving 
to New York in 1875, appearing at the outset of his metropolitan 
residence as a full-fledged artist, whose work was characterized by 
such merit as to claim the attention of the art-loving public. He first 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design in 1876. In 1885 we 
find him an associate, and two years later an academician. 

As to where he received his initial art impulse, by what series of 
experiments and through what efforts he attained proficiency, the 
world has not been curious; and Murphy is too retiring in his dispo- 
sition, too little disposed to seek notoriety by the confession of mis- 
takes' and the parading of difficulties overcome, to foster interest in 
this part of his career. He simply selected a life-work, struggled by 
himself with the problems that he encountered, and when he thought 
the time was ripe he offered to the public, not his personality as a 
painter, but the products of his brush. 

From the outset of his career, the simple, poetic beauty of his 
canvases won him unstinted admiration, and it is no small tribute to 
the taste of the art-loving public that pictures so devoid of show and 
mere brilliance, so shorn of conventional treatment or mere prettiness 
or picturesqueness, so unpretentious, should have found favor readily 




A GRAY MORNING 
By J. Francis Murphy 
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with jurors and purchasers. It has been the fashion in European art 
centers for artists to paint some ambitious piece for the purpose of 
centering public attention upon them. Murphy has never been guilty 
of this form of self-advertisement, and at this day will not be. 

"Sunny Slopes," "The Yellow Leaf/' "Neglected Lands," 

"April Weather," 
WMzmsm "The Sultry Sea- 
son," "Stony 
Fields," "Indian 
Summer," "Edge 
of a Pond," "An 
Upland Cbrn- 
Field," "Signs of 
Autumn," "After 
the Frosts " — 
these and similar 
titles show the 
trend of his inter- 
ests and of his 
efforts. His can- 
vases are all genu- 
ine bits of inter- 
pretation, in which 
the artist has 
sought and been 
content with only 
such glory as 
would naturally 
accrue from work 
conscientiously 
and well done. 

It may be said 
in passing that 
more honors have 
fallen to him, pur- 
suing thus the 
quiet tenor of his 
way, than though 
he had deliberately entered the race for renown and striven to center 
upon himself, as so many have done, the attention of the world by 
some performance more showy than sincere, and more calculated to 
arrest momentary attention or excite momentary wonder than to prove 
an abiding source of pleasure and inspiration. 

As early as 1885 he won the Hallgarten prize at the National 
Academy with his "Tints of a Vanished Past." Two years later he 
won the Webb prize at the Society of American Artists with his 




APPROACH TO AN OLD FARM 
By J. Francis Murphy 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 
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"Brook and Fields." In 1894 he carried off the William T. Evans 
prize with his "Under Gray Skies," and only recently he won the 
Carnegie prize at the Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
and also a gold medal at the Charleston Exposition with his "A Gray 
Day." He is among the most highly honored members of the Soci- 
ety of American Artists, and of the American Water-Color Society. 




LANDSCAPE 

By J. Francis Murphy 

Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 



To seize upon some strong features of nature and paint them in 
such a way as to produce a stunning effect, or simply to transcribe 
some nook or corner with such changes or idealizations as may suit 
the purpose of picture-making, is one thing; but to depict a little bit 
of scenery, which to the average beholder would be devoid of interest, 
in such a way as to make it instinct with the poetry which everywhere 
lies latent in nature awaiting him who can see and interpret — the seer, 
as Ruskin calls him — is quite another. And Murphy's simple can- 
vases will live and hold their charm long after the more pretentious 
performances will have been forgotten. With their minor notes 
sounding, if we may use the phrase, through their golden autumn 
haze, they make their appeal as permanently as surely. 

Murphy's methods are fixed and his art theories are stable. He 
is not likely to deviate from his accepted mode of expression in 
deference to whim or fashion. He is too conscientious to slight his 
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work or lower its standard for commercial reasons. Like all other 
artists who have attained success, he is conscious of his powers and 
of his limitations, and we may reasonably expect under the circum- 
stances that much of his best work is yet to come. He will ever be 
a favorite artist with those who prefer sentiment to show, and the 
quiet charms of simple interpretation to the less pleasing results of 
ambitious composition. It is no mean honor to paint for those of 
good taste. Harold T. Lawrence. 




sundown 

By J. Francis Murphy, N. A. 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 
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SALON PICTURES IN LINE 

The following eight illustrations are reproductions in pen-and-ink 
drawing of paintings exhibited at the Paris Salon. They are interest- 
ing not less as unique presentations of the originals than as types 
of black-and-white work, being translations in various styles from 
one medium to another. With the exception of Mile. M. Garay's 
" Women in Church," which depicts an act of religious devotion, they 
are all simple and pleasing bits of landscapes, unpretentious and true 
to their themes. What is more, they are devoid of the theatricality 
and the mere ambitious show so characteristic of the great mass of 
Salon pictures. By common assent it would be better if the French 
exhibitions had more such canvases. 



